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THE ROYAL SEED 
ESTABLISHMENT 


READING : ENGLAND 


Sutton’s ewn Testing Grounds, 
whence so many of England’s 
most famous gardens derive their 
glory, are waiting here for your 
inspection. Visit them on your 
next trip to England. Forty 
minutes from London. 
Meanwhile, write direct for 
Sutton’s beautifully illustrated 
Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture, 
the finest seed catalogue in the 
World, containing full particulars 
of all Sutton’s Garden Seeds and 
descriptions of their Novelties 
for 1938. From Mr. George H. 
Penson, Dept.D 3, P.O. Box 646, 
Glen Head, Long Island, N.Y. 


35 cents, postage paid. 


Sutton’s Seeds are held in stock by : 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS CO. 
Mentor, Ohio 
and R. H. MACY & CO., INC., 


34th Street and Broadway 
New York City 


Or orders may be sent direct to :— 




















SUTTON & SONS, LTD. 
Dept. D-6 Reading, England. 
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Garden Work for Late February 


NOW IS a good time to move large trees, since this work can best be 
accomplished when the earth about the roots is frozen solid. 

THE LAST week in February is not too early to sow the seed of 
tomatoes in boxes of earth in the house or in a hotbed. 

= is the month for starting gloxinias, either tubers or 
seeds. 

IT IS almost time to sow the seeds of Jerusalem cherries to provide 
fruiting plants next Christmas. 


BLACK-KNOT on plums and cherries can be checked by vigorously 
cutting away all diseased branches and spraying with lime-sulphur 
before there is any swelling of the buds. 

KEEP cacti and succulent plants in the house in a bright sunny win- 
dow. Poor drainage in the pots and overwatering may encourage 
disease. 

IT OFTEN pays to wash off the soot which gathers on the leaves of 
evergreens in the Winter. Turn the hose on these plants during a 
warm, sunny interval. 

RHODODENDRONS and boxwood should be protected during 
February and March by some sort of covering such as evergreen 
boughs, burlap or boards to keep out the strong sunlight. 

SPRAYS of myrtle make lovely winter decorations. Underneath the 
snow, this vine is still green. Cut long strips, wash the leaves in cold 
water and use in much the same way as smilax is used in decorating. 


WHEN the snow is deep and the weather very cold, many of our best 
bird friends have great difficulty in finding food. Be sure that there 
is an ample supply in the feeding stations. Suet, doughnuts, pork 
rind, peanut butter and similar fatty foods will keep the birds warm. 


IT IS well to remember that the leaves of plants breathe and for that 
reason the broad kinds such as those of the rubber plant, the pan- 
danus and the dracena should be wiped with a coarse cloth 
occasionally. 

GARDEN tools should be looked over and given any needed repairs 
so that they will be ready for use next Spring. Paint the wooden 
parts, keep the metal part oiled or greased to prevent rusting, and 
sharpen the blades. 


STORE cyclamens in a cool room when they have finished blooming. 
In Summer, plant outdoors, being careful that they do not dry out 
or get too much moisture. They will bloom a second season with 
this treatment, the flowers being smaller but borne in profusion. 
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Junior Cold Frame! 


G a six weeks’ jump on spring! Get 
earlier, stronger plants, with this sturdy 
Cel-O-Glass* Junior Cold Frame. Compact, 
complete in one package, you can assemble it 
in a few minutes. Sides and sash are of air- 
dried cypress, painted green. The Cel-O-Glass 
sash is light, easy to handle, can’t break like 
glass or tear like cloth. It protects plants, 
prevents burning or bleaching. Guaranteed 
for 5 years. 

Order today. The Cel-O-Glass Junior Cold 
Frame will be shipped C.O.D. or send money 
order or check. Transportation - 
charges prepaid. Or, if you prefer, //>*-. 
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ESTATE SPRAYER 


A compact, efficient power sprayer— 
small enough to be readily moved by 
one man, yet big enough for most 
estate, golf course, nursery and 
cemetery work. High pressure pro- 
duces a fine misty spray that gives 
greater efficiency with less material 
in less time. Perfect balance and 
pneumatic tires make it easy to han- 
dle over lawns and flower beds with- 
out damage. Pump and engine of 
finest construction for trouble-free 
operation and long life. 


Write for our special Sprayer Folder 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





HE South is coming to be looked upon as offering an un- 

usual number of places and events of horticultural interest. 
Prominent among them is the Azalea trail in Mobile, Ala. 
The Azalea trail consists of 17 
miles along flower-lined city and 
suburban streets of Mobile. It is 
managed by the Azalea Trail 
Association, a non-profit organ- 
ization which has no salaried 
officers and is strictly a civic undertaking. It is in March and 
April that the gorgeous pink-petaled azaleas are at the height 
of bloom. 

The azaleas range in color from pure white to vivid crim- 
son, pale orchid to deep purple, delicate pink to cerise. They 
range in size from hundred-year-old trees, as much as 30 feet 
high and 170 feet in circumference, to small Japanese bushes 
used principally for flower-bed borders. Millions of blossoms 
cover a single bush; in fact, not a leaf nor a branch, nor even 
a twig can be seen through the radiant panoply of flowers. 

The famed Bellingrath Gardens are also located near 
Mobile, about 20 miles south of the city. Thousands of 
azaleas, camellia-japonicas, roses, in fact, all varieties of flow- 
ers, shrubs and trees abound in these gardens. 

As a matter of fact, Mobile has joined hands with Natchez 
and New Orleans in giving the world an opportunity to visit 


Gardens That Beckon 
From the Deep South 


Azaleas of great size and remarkable beauty are found for 17 miles along the Mobile Trail. 


the deep South when Springtime comes to Dixie, as each of 
these cities is to stage an event of its own. Natchez will have 
two pilgrimages to famous homes and gardens. The first, from 
the 11th to the 26th of March, 
will be held by the Pilgrimage 
Garden Club. The second, the 
original Natchez pilgrimage, 
will be conducted by the Natchez 
Garden Club from March 26 to 
April 2. These pilgrimages have now become well known and 
attract a large number of visiiors each year. 

New Orleans will have a Spring Fiesta from the 17th to 
the 23rd of March. It will be sponsored by the Horticultural 
Society of New Orleans and the Orleans Foundation and will 


‘include a flower show in the Municipal Auditorium on March 


18, 19 and 20. At the time of this Fiesta, 18 or more homes 
not generally seen by the public will be thrown open, and on 
March 20 a plantation tour will be conducted, taking in some 
of the charming plantation homes in ‘“‘the Sugar Bowl’’ of 
Louisiana. There will be tours, also, of the best blooming 
gardens on the list of the New Orleans Garden Society. Those 
missing the flower show will be permitted to view the orchids 
at the greenhouses of E. A. Farley on March 21, 22 and 23. 
This is one of the largest collections of orchids in the country. 

Other southern cities are also planning events of a similar 
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nature. Houston, Texas, for example, will hold its third 
annual Azalea trail on March 5 and 6. It will be under the 
auspices of the River Oaks Garden Club. Various other south- 
ern garden visitations are planned for April and May. Details 
about them will be published a little later. 


The New York Botanical Garden 


The growth of the herbarium at the New York Botanical 
Garden in Bronx, N. Y., by more than 41,000 specimens has 
made of it the largest collection of pressed and classified plants 
which can be found under single management anywhere in 
America. It now contains 1,887,889 specimens. 

The herbarium, which is like a scientific reference library 
of plants for the use of botanists of the world, is exceeded in 
the number of flowering plant specimens only by the National 
Herbarium in Washington. In its collections of fungi for 
study it is exceeded only by the Department of Agriculture 
and the Farlow Herbarium at Harvard University, while in 
mosses it is probably the largest in the world. 


2,000 Nature-Garden Clubs 


Since the School Garden Association of America enrolled 
the first Nature-Garden Club early in 1935, more than 2,000 
of these clubs have been organized and registered in 22 states. 
The total membership in these clubs now exceeds 60,000 boys 
and girls. New York City, Atlanta, Ga., and Louisville, Ky., 
lead in urban membership. 

Nature-Garden Clubs are groups of boys and girls inter- 
ested in any phase of gardening or Nature study. They may be 
formed under the sponsorship of 
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Rotterdam, Holland. From there, the party will go to Amster- 
dam and will spend some time among the beautiful gardens in 
that section. The Hague will be visited next, followed by a 
trip to Middelburg to see the famous market. Then there will 
be a morning in Brussels and a week in Paris, during which 
time the annual flower show of the National Horticultural 
Society of France will be held. After that, the party will go to 
London and be the guests of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
visiting the Chelsea show on May 26, being received later by 
the society at Wisley. The return trip will be made from 
Southampton on the ‘Nieuw Amsterdam.” 


Coming Garden Lectures in Chicago 


The Chicago (Ill.) Park District is preparing for a series 
of lectures for home garden makers. These lectures will begin 
early in March and will be duplicated at six of the parks. The 
speakers will discuss lawn making, the care of house plants, 
propagating from cuttings, the care of trees, the care of small 
grounds, the choice of plant material and the like. All the lec- 
tures will be free and in the evening. Additional information 
may be obtained by application to any of the large parks in 
the Chicago area. 


Coming Judging School in Cincinnati 


The Federated Garden Clubs of Cincinnati and vicinity 
will conduct their third flower show and judging school at 
Hotel Gibson, March 8 and 9, under the direction of Mrs. 
Frank E. Garry. The speakers will include Professor Victor 
H. Ries of Ohio State University, Mrs. William H. Sloan of 

Cincinnati and Mrs. Cherry Greeve 





schools, senior garden clubs, or any 
adult group or individual. Club 


Lyford of Cincinnati, in addition 
to Mrs. Garry. A practical exami- 


projects are adaptable for age levels 
ranging from elementary pupils 
to junior college students. Rural 
schools form a large percentage of 
the total club registration. Karl H. 
Blanch of East Mauch Chunk, Pa., 
is the chairman. 


South Atlantic Region 


Garden Clubs 


The 1938 annual meeting of 
the South Atlantic Region of the 
National Council of State Garden 
Clubs will be held at Mobile, Ala., 
March 15 and 16 by invitation of 
The Garden Club of Alabama, 
Mrs. A. C. Harrison, president. 
Mrs. W. S. Pugh of Mobile will be 
general chairman of the meeting. 
On the afternoon of the 15th there 
will be a motorcade conducted by 
the Federated Garden Clubs of 
Mobile County. On the morning 
of the 16th a business session will 
be held at the Woman’s Club. The 
afternoon will be spent in visiting 
the famous Bellingrath Gardens. 
There are nine southern states in 
this region. 


Garden Lovers’ Pilgrimage 
From New York 

A garden lovers’ pilgrimage 
which starts in New York on 
Tuesday, April 26, will take a 
large group of flower lovers on the 
steamer ‘“‘Statendam’”’ directly to 





This Year's Spring Flower Shows 


en 


New York, N. Y. 


March 14-19. The Silver Jubilee International Flower 
Show of The Horticultural Society of New York and 
the New York Florists’ Club in Grand Central Palace, 
opening at 2 P.M. on Monday. 


Boston, Mass. 


March 17-23. The 67th New England Spring Flower 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 
Mechanics Building, opening at 2 P.M. on Thursday. 


New Orleans, La. 


March 17-23. Spring Fiesta sponsored by the Horticul- 
tural Society of New Orleans and the Orleans Founda- 
tion, including a flower show in the Municipal Audi- 
torium, March 18-20. 


Detroit, Mich. 


March 19-27. The annual Michigan Flower and Garden 
Exposition under the auspices of the Michigan Horti- 
cultural Society at the Convention Hall. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 21-27. The annual Philadelphia Spring Flower 
Show in the Commercial Museum, opening at 1 P.M. 
on Monday. 


Toronto, Canada 
March 24-April 3. The National Flower and Garden 
Show of the Society of American Florists and Orna- 


mental Horticulturists at the Automotive Building in 
Exhibition Park. Preview at 8 P.M. on Thursday. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


March 26-April 3. The Greater St. Louis Flower and 
Garden Show conducted by the St. Louis Flower Show 
Association at the Arena. 


Chicago, Ill. 
April 2-10. Spring Flower Show of the Garden Club of 
Illinois at the Navy Pier. 
Providence, R. |. 


April 20-23. The annual Rhode Island Flower Show, 
sponsored by the Rhode Island Federation of Garden 
Clubs at the Rhode Island Auditorium. 








nation will be given on the last 
day, when the students will first 
execute flower arrangements and 
then judge them. In order that the 
judging may be unbiased, the stu- 
dents will work in two separate 
groups in setting up their arrange- 
ments. Each group will then judge 
the arrangements of the other 
group. The judges will be required 
to score the exhibits. 


Blooming Dates at 
Swarthmore College 


The plantings of the Arthur 
Hoyt Scott Horticultural Founda- 
tion at Swarthmore College near 
Philadelphia, Pa., are of increasing 
interest to gardeners. The approxi- 
mate dates when the special collec- 
tions will be at their best in 1938 
are as follows: 


April 20-25 Daffodils and Flowering 
Cherries 


May 9-14 Flowering Apples 

May 10-20 Lilacs and Tree Peonies 

May 16-21 Azaleas and Irises 

Late October and early November for 

Hardy Chrysanthemums 

Garden clubs in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia are being invited to 
hold at least one meeting each year 
at Swarthmore and a representative 
of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society will be on hand to explain 
the plantings, as the society is co- 
operating with the college. 
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The new gaillardia Mr. Sherbrook. 











ten best new perennials, especially if he had the whole 

country in mind. Conditions vary greatly in different 
sections, and plants which thrive in one state may give a poor 
account of themselves in another. One is perfectly safe, how- 
ever, in recommending ten of the newer kinds as being particu- 
larly worth growing, either because of personal experiences 
with them or because tests made in widely different sections 
show reasonably uniform results. Ten perennials are sug- 
gested, therefore, for trial on the part of amateurs this year. 
It is believed that all of them will give an unusual degree of 
success, but the editors of Horticulture will be glad to have 
reports at the end of the season from amateurs who have ex- 
perimented with them. 

First in our list comes Anemone japonica September 
Charm. Unfortunately, the Fall-flowering anemones are not 
for the multitude. This is a perennial which thrives only 
under very favorable conditions, including protection from 
the high winds of Autumn. Wherever it can be grown, how- 
ever, it ranks high among late-blooming plants. Improve- 
ments have come slowly, but a new pink variety called 
September Charm is distinctly worth while. It was originated 
in Connecticut several years ago but has been disseminated to 
a very limited extent. Its color is an exquisite pink. 

Second on our list is a new columbine which is entirely dis- 
tinct in appearance from other kinds and which seems likely to 
become widely popular. The flowers resemble those of the 
clematis more closely than those of the old- 


()*e would be bold, indeed, if he undertook to name the 


The clematis-flowered columbine. 


Ten New Perennials 


Are Recommended 


The pink-flowered anemone September Charm. 


announced with a burst of trumpets, but it should be set 
down as one of the distinctly worth-while new things. It is 
true that some persons consider the coreopsis as rather weedy, 
but it blooms for an uncommonly long period and has much 
in its favor. This new variety is to be prized for the size of its 
flowers, which are four inches across when the plants are well 
grown, and also for the fact that it is sweetly fragrant. 

It is long since a new strain of delphiniums has been intro- 
duced with as much éclat as the so-called Pacific strain on hy- 
brids. This is a true American breed strain and it seems likely 
that it will supplant many of the English hybrids, although 
it is too early, of course, to make safe predictions. One charac- 
teristic which will be welcomed by amateurs is the fact that 
the foliage is mildew-resistant. 

The dianthus Loveliness is a garden pink which differs 
from most other kinds. It is very informal in appearance. In 
fact, it is almost shaggy and yet it is attractive in the garden 
and makes an excellent cut flower. The flowers are sweet 
scented and measure from one and one-half to two inches 
across. 

The gaillardia Mr. Sherbrook seems to be much more per- 
manent than Sun God. Most of the reports received have been 
distinctly in its favor. The flowers are large and rich golden 
yellow in color with pale yellow centers. 

Much interest has been shown in babys-breath ever since 
Bristol Fairy came on the market, and new forms have gradu- 
ally made their appearance. The one recommended here is 

' Gypsophila repens bodgeri. The new vari- 





fashioned columbine. That fact accounts for 
its name, which is Aquilegia clematiflora, or, 
in other words, the clematis-flowered colum- 
bine. This variety is medium in height, free 
flowering and very attractive. 

The aster Harrington’s Pink may well 
have a place in this list. It is true that many 
fine new asters have come into commerce re- 
cently, but Harrington’s Pink stands out 
among them as being the first really true 
pink aster to be offered. This variety exactly 
matches in color the rose-pink of Ridgeway’s 
color chart and it holds its color well in the 
garden. Good pink asters are needed to sup- 
plement the blues of Autumn, and this vari- 
ety has much to commend it. 

The coreopsis Golden Giant has not been 
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Anemone, September Charm 
Aquilegia clematiflora 
Aster, Harrington's Pink 
Coreopsis, Golden Giant 
Delphinium, Pacific hybrids 
Dianthus, Loveliness 
Gaillardia, Mr. Sherbrook 
Gypsophila bodgeri 

Lupins, Russell 

Shasta Daisy, Esther Read 


ety called Rosy Veil might have been sug- 
gested instead, but Bodger’s variety is liked 
especially because of the fact that it blooms 
two weeks earlier than any other double 
Variety. 

The Russell lupins must be grown from 
seeds in this country this year. These lupins 
have made a sensation in England and 
there is every reason to believe that they will 
thrive as well here. They are remarkable for 
their variety of brilliant colors, as weil as for 
their long, closely furnished spikes. 

Esther Read is a shasta daisy which may 
be classed as new, although it has been grown 
widely enough to have its good points estab- 
lished. It comes from England and may be 
the forerunner of a new race. 





















Along Come New Ideas for Gardeners 


Scientists are digging deeply into 
the involved mysteries of horticulture 


research workers who recently assembled in Indianapolis, 

Ind., for the 34th annual meeting of the American Soci- 
ety of Horticultural Science. Some of them rather upset current 
beliefs, as, for example, when Professor R. C. Allen of Cornell 
University declared that daffodils are more tolerant of late 
planting than tulips are. He reported experiments showing 
that daffodils can be planted as late as February 15 without 
seriously reducing the production of new bulbs. 

It is fair to say, however, that late planting was not advo- 
cated. Professor Allen’s tests seem to show that the best results 
are achieved when planting is done before October 15 in 
central New York. This is pretty much in line with the advice 
usually given. Other results of much interest to amateurs were 
reported, among them the fact that daffodils seem to give the 
best results when planted with the tips of the bulbs four 
inches under the surface. 

What Professor Allen had to say about the digging of 
daffodil bulbs was important, too. He declared that this work 
should be delayed until about July 15—always remembering 
that he was speaking of the latitude of Ithaca, N. Y. He found 
that daffodil bulbs dug June | showed no reduction in the 
number of flowers the next year but that the size and quality 
were inferior. The question of fertilizer seems to be impor- 
tant, too, and in the particular soil where the tests were carried 
out, 5-10-5 gave the greatest increase in bulbs. The removal 
of the flowers tended to increase the weight of the bulbs, while 
the removal of the foliage reduced the weight. These were 
results, of course, which would naturally be expected. 

Professor Allen worked with Professor S. E. Wadsworth, 
also of Cornell University, on some extremely interesting 
experiments with mulches for the Winter protection of herba- 
ceous perennials. Summarized, they were as follows: 


Buckwheat straw, oat straw, shredded sugar cane, peat moss, excelsior, 
manure, glass wool, leaves, balsam wool and burlap were the mulch materials 
used. The results show that oat straw is a little more favorable for the plants 
than wheat or buckwheat straw. Shredded sugar cane was about equal in its 
effect on the plants as the various straws. In general, excelsior was less effective 
than the other types of mulch materials. Fairly fresh strawy manure was about 
equal to excelsior. In almost every instance, the plants wintered in better 
condition under the glass wool than under any of the other types of mulches. 
With most plants the use of leaves as a mulch gave poorer results than the 
check plots which were uncovered. Results with balsam wool were unsatis- 
factory. Burlap proved to be of little value. Granulated peat moss was effective 
in preventing fluctuations in temperature. Snow is a good insulator where it 
is possible to keep it on the plots throughout the Winter. Mulches appear to 
affect herbaceous perennials by their 
influence upon temperature, moisture 


GS sesach wor reports were made by some of the scientific 


Professors J. H. Hanley and F. F. Weinard of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois stated that they had found something superior 
to iron sulphate and copper nitrate for the control of dande- 
lions, large-leaved plantain, narrow-leaved plantain and crab 
grass in lawns. The material they suggested is mercurated 
ethyl stearate, kerosene being used as a solvent. The propor- 
tions given by these professors are three cubic centimeters of 
the chemical to one liter of kerosene. This was set down as the 
optimum concentration for the average lawn. Very likely, a 
solution which is not so strong can be used effectively. 

Professor L. C. Chadwick and others have long been study- 
ing the root growth of trees at Ohio State University. They 
reported finding that great differences in root growth were dis- 
covered due to differences in soil. Japanese hornbeams made 
their largest and most compact top and root systems when 
grown in muck, and their poorest in clear soil. 

The root system spread of American elms was found to ex- 
ceed the height of the trees, with a depth of from four to five 
feet. It is the usual belief that the fibrous roots of plants are 
to be found directly under the outside spread of the branches, 
but in this instance, at least, a preponderance of such roots, 
which constitute the feeding system, was found near the end of 
the lateral roots. Moline elms were found to have a spread of 
roots 25 to 30 times the diameter of the tree. It is to be noted 
that this does not mean the spread of the branches. Substitute 
feet for inches in the measurement of the trunk, and one gets 
the radius of the area containing one-half the roots of the 
plants. 


T A recent meeting of florists in Ohio, Professor Victor H. 
Ries of Ohio State University stated that experiments 
last Summer showed artificial manure can be produced in from 
six to eight weeks by adding 70 pounds of ammonium sul- 
phate, 30 pounds of superphosphate and 50 pounds of lime- 
stone to a ton of straw, providing the straw is wet and turned 
several times during this period; 150 pounds of Cyanamid 
and 50 pounds of superphosphate can be substituted for the 
aforementioned materials. 


T A meeting of nurserymen in Connecticut, Professor 
George Graves of the Waltham (Mass.) Field Station 
brought out, as a future trend, appropriate plants for modern- 
istic buildings. These include trees of fastigiate growth, such 
as Lombardy poplars, but as poplars are not satisfactory in 
Connecticut, English oaks might be substituted. Other trees 
that have this characteristic 





and light conditions. 


Tests to establish the best 
requirement for storing dah- 
lia roots showed that these 
roots kept best in tempera- 
tures ranging between 35 and 
50 degrees, but that they 
liked a heavy humidity—one 
between 80 and 85 per cent. 
It was found that coating the 
roots with paraffin gave good 
results in storage and that the 
roots kept well when stored 
in peat moss, with a 50 per 
cent moisture content. Ama- 
teur dahlia growers who have 
found difficulty in keeping 
clumps of their best dahlias 
through the Winter will do 
well to study this report. 


No. 1. 


No. 3. 
English yew? 


the white pine? 


maple in Winter? 


forsythia when not in leaf? 








A Quiz for Gardeners* 


Allow ten points for the correct answer to each of the following ten 
questions. If you answer the ten correctly you will make a perfect score 
and will be entitled to congratulate yourself. 

What is the difference between narcissi and daffodils? 

No. 2. Are the names daffodil and jonquil synonymous? 

How can one distinguish between a Japanese yew and an 


No. 4. How can one distinguish between the Swiss stone pine and 
No. 5. How can one distinguish the Norway maple from the sugar 


No. 6. What is an easy way to identify the Savin juniper? 
No. 7. How can the junipers be distinguished from the arborvites? 
No. 8. How is it possible to distinguish the different species of 


No. 9. How can one distinguish the red elderberry from the black 
elderberry when they are not in fruit? 


No. 10. What is the meaning of the word dicecious? 


* The answers to these questions will be found on Page 70. 


shape are tulip trees, Euro- 
pean beech and sugar maples. 
He spoke of roadside planting 
as a new field that will take 
many plants and that this 
called for propagation of na- 
tive plants, as they only are 
appropriate. 


August P. Beilmann, ar- 
boriculturist of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, St. Louis, 
in discussing the feeding and 
care of shade trees before the 
Illinois State Nurserymen’s 
Association, stated that, ‘‘Star- 
vation is the most common 
cause of death in trees, for a 
starving tree is most suscep- 
tible to disease and insect 
attacks.”’ 














ower Arrangements Offer a Note of Sprin 





Forgotten is the taboo that only flowers which bloom at the same time Azaleas are fashioned into an arrangement which would be as effective 
in the garden may be used together in an arrangement. in the home as in the show room. 


The repetition of line in the arrangement and the accessory makes a pleasing composition 
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Christmas roses arranged with red fruits in a white bowl may be considered as one of Mrs. Spry’s best achievements. 


Arranging Flowers in the English Manner 


Mrs. Constance Spry follows a system which 
is somewhat startling to American amateurs 


land to lecture to American audiences about flower ar- 

rangements, is arousing much interest—and some 
controversy—by the fact that she approaches her subject from 
a different angle than the one which has received most attention 
here in recent years. She has gone to continental Europe rather 
than to Japan for her inspiration and, accordingly, relies upon 
mass effect to a great degree. She designs flower arrangements 
which suggest the old Flemish paintings and in which color 
combinations are more conspicuous than outlines. Nevertheless, 
she has not made a fetish of this type of arrangement and in 
many instances uses line, form and balance effectively. 

The principles which her lectures embody are to be found 
in her latest book, “‘Flowers in House and Garden,’’ which has 
many excellent, if somewhat startling, illustrations, as well as 
well-written text. Mrs. Spry adopted an unusual method in 
writing her book. She started with January and went through 
all the months of the year, indicating the flowers which are 
available for use in those months. She discusses their cultiva- 
tion as well as their use and is careful to deal with many of 
the newer kinds. She likes to use Christmas roses at this season 
and Lenten roses a little later. One of her most interesting 
arrangements is made by using these flowers combined with 
twigs of red berries, perhaps the hips from some of the roses, 
in a white bowl. 

It is seldom that geraniums are used in this country as cut 
flowers, but Mrs. Spry says that she uses them in quantity. 
She likes bowls in mixed colors—white, pink, red, crimson 
and even magenta. She has no compunctions about mixing 
reds, pinks and magentas, even putting them in a chalice of 
brilliant green malachite. She says that a bowl of geraniums 
will last for a week. 

It is possible in England to have gladioli early in the sea- 
son, and Mrs. Spry uses them freely. She likes particularly the 
light coral-colored Betty Nuthall. Her list of good kinds for 


M's CONSTANCE SPRY, who has come from Eng- 





***Flowers in House and Garden,” by Constance Spry. Published by G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $3.75. 


house decorations is a long one with varieties such as Picardy, 
Captain Boynton, Mrs. Leon Douglas, Mrs. Pfitzer, Mar- 
mora, Rose Ash, Ethelyn and White Lady included. These 
are, of course, varieties which are familiar to American grow- 
ers. She gives particular place to Pelegrina and likes all the 
smoky shades. She makes interesting combinations of gladioli 
and other flowers, using Magna Blanca and the creamy blooms 
of Mrs. Pfitzer with auratum lilies, bocconia and cimicifuga. 
In elaborating some of her methods, Mrs. Spry says: 


Sometimes a group of strong yellow flowers is improved if one adds a note 
of deep terra-cotta or brown, such as is provided by tulip Thomas Moore, or 
the coppery red variety of Fritillacia imperialis, or some of the new and very 
fine clivias. Early leafless brown branches of birch combine well with yellow 
flowers, especially if one eliminates green leaves from the latter. In a wall-vase, 
I sometimes make an arrangement of yellow roses with weeping stems of birch, 
which are covered with pale brown catkins. Branches of some of the willows 
are also very good for such a decoration. There is a lovely weeping willow, 
Salix babylonica, variety Ramulis aureis, which has leaf-buds of pale yellow 
in Spring. For large groups branches of this give good shape and outline. 


The fact is pointed out, too, that the flowers of some trees, 
like those of the red maple, are distinctly ornamental and may 
well be used in house decorations because of their shapely 
branches. Then the author comes to a suggestion which is dis- 
tinctly original. She writes: 


Dramatic also, and with the quality of a Chinese drawing, are the hearts of 
decorative kales. They have beautiful leaves, all are curled and some are finely 
cut like a heavy fern, some have red or purple veins, some white. All through 
the Autumn and Winter we have picked the outside leaves, and in January the 
hearts begin to open and show the smaller, more delicately curled and beauti- 
fully colored leaves. 


When she deals with dahlias, Mrs. Spry advocates the small 
pompon varieties in Dresden china or in small garden baskets 
with perhaps little or no foliage. 

Mrs. Spry is enthusiastic in her praise of roses and devotes 
many pages to them. She says she has never had enough yel- 
low roses and that bowls of these yellow flowers in Queen 
Anne rooms and on dark, gleaming tables are extremely beau- 
tiful. She finds gypsophila a pitfall to some people and says 
that they often are used in a way detrimental to flower ar- 
rangements. She does not like it for the purpose of filling gaps 
with fuzz but prefers long sprays arranged by themselves, giv- 
ing a feeling of delicate dim beauty. She likes them in a large fish 
globe or in soft old silver before a mirror. She finds sweet peas 
much harder'to arrange, especially when ferns are mixed with 
them. She would exclude the ferns entirely. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER | 








LF doasec I read a newspaper article to the effect that Profes- 
sor T. H. Goodspeed of the University of California had 
imported 15,000 leucocoryne bulbs from Chile, I expected 
that comments would appear in the trade papers. I was not 
mistaken. The fact was pointed out immediately that the so- 
called Glory-of-the-Sun was not new in this country but, on 
the contrary, had been listed in catalogues for many years. 

I wrote Dr. Goodspeed and have a reply, in which he states 
that the newspaper report was true. As a matter of fact, more 
than 15,000 bulbs were imported, all of them having been 
collected in the wild state. These bulbs have now been planted 
in the Botanical Garden at Berkeley, to be grown and selected 
for size, color and the like. Eventually, Dr. Goodspeed writes, 
a distribution of the bulbs is to be made through California 
garden clubs. 

Just why it was deemed necessary or wise to make this im- 
portation, Dr. Goodspeed did not state. Bulbs are available 
every Fall and will be found announced in the Fall catalogues 
of several California seedsmen and even in some of the eastern 
catalogues. It is also possible to obtain seed from some of the 
California dealers. Possibly it is expected to develop larger and 
better flowers from the imported varieties. In any event, there 
is no justification for criticism of Dr. Goodspeed on the 
ground that he was ignorant of the present distribution of 
these bulbs. His letter to me shows that he is well aware that 
stock is listed by several dealers. 


ERHAPS some readers will wonder from all this just what 

kind of plant Glory-of-the-Sun is. Leucocoryne ixioides 
odorata, to use the full botanical name, is a bulbous plant 
from the Andes which was brought to the attention of the 
public in 1930, when Clarence Elliott, a well-known plants- 
man who has traveled through much of this country and 
South America, brought in large quantities of seed and some 
bulbs. The result of this trip was a general distribution of the 
bulbs in this country and in England. One well-known east- 
ern bulb grower has been forcing bulbs under glass and send- 
ing the flowers to market. He has also exhibited them at some 
of the shows. 


AM INTERESTED to find that Professor P. J. Parrott of 

the Geneva (N. Y.) Experiment Station is advising ama- 
teurs to begin an immediate campaign against caterpillars. His 
advice was given particularly for the benefit of Rochester resi- 
dents and because multitudes of tent caterpillars invaded that 
city last year. His suggestions are applicable to other sections, 
of course. 

The caterpillar egg masses become dull brown at this sea- 
son. They are, indeed, almost the color of the bark but are not 
difficult to find at the end of the limbs, usually wrapped 
around a twig. They may be peeled off, but it is much better 
to cut the whole twig, afterwards burning it. 

Of course, that is not a plan to be carried out in a wholesale 
way on city streets. The best plan to follow then is to rely 
upon a heavy application of arsenate of lead, to be put on as 
soon as the foliage appears. The same practice can be followed 
by amateurs if they are willing to take the trouble. One thor- 
ough spraying of the fruit and shade trees will give complete 
control. 


IMES are changing rapidly, and none of us can tell what 
the next few years will bring, horticulturally or otherwise. 
I am not at all sure, however, that Frank Lavagetto, a well- 
known florist of Spokane, Wash., is a good prophet. Mr. 
Lavagetto says that rock gardens are going out of fashion and 





that pools and flower beds are becoming more popular. He 
predicts a speedy return of the formal flower bed. Perhaps he is 
right, but from the rapidity with which the American Rock 
Garden Society has extended its borders throughout the coun- 
try, there seems to be little grounds for believing that rock 
gardens are losing favor. 





I HAVE been interested to know that the florists are begin- 
ning to have a much greater variety in sansevierias than for- 
merly was true. The sansevierias are as nearly ‘‘cast iron”’ as any 
plants we have, and South Africa has sent us several of them. 
Most people know Sansevieria zeylanica and S. trifasciata lau- 
renti, but S. cylindrica and S. kirki are less well known. S. cylin- 
drica, as its name indicates, has a round leaf, long, slender and 
sharp pointed, very dark green in color, with a spike of creamy 
flowers. Frankly, it is not pretty, but it is interesting, decora- 
tive, and a good grower under difficult conditions. S. kirki is 
more like S. zeylanica on a smaller scale and has a spike of lacy 
greenish white flowers, much taller than the leaves. The sanse- 
Vierias are very fragrant in the evening. 


‘To new gypsophilas interest me. An annual form from 
India, shown in London several years ago under the name 
of Hyde Park, gained an award of merit. Examples of it 
were shown at one of the Summer meetings of the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York in 1936, by a well-known gar- 
dener, but my efforts to grow it the past season were a failure, 
possibly due to too much shade and acid soil. This remark- 
able gypsophila, unlike the common Gypsophila elegans, has 
broad foliage and flowers of much greater size with a pinkish 
tint. Presumably it will appear eventually in commerce. 





The Glory-of -the-Sun is a handsome bulbous plant from South America. 
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Growing Plants Without Soil 


MATEUR garden makers who expect to grow flowers and 
vegetables by the use of chemicals and water will not find 
the method a simple one. Furthermore, disappointment awaits 
those who expect a large yield with a small outlay and a mini- 
mum amount of work. Liquid culture, however, is something 
which can be undertaken as an interesting experiment with 
considerable satisfaction. The solution culture practice now 
being followed in California was developed by Professor W. 
F. Gericke of the University of California, but the plan is one 
which has been known for a long time. Solution culture 
means the growing of plants with their roots submerged in 
water containing the elements required for growth, the plants 
themselves being mechanically supported. 

However, each kind of plant requires different proportions 
and different concentrations, which means that this method 
cannot be followed by rule of thumb. The necessary equip- 
ment includes containers to hold the solution in which the 
plants are suspended and other containers for dissolving the 
necessary salts. There must be containers, also, for holding the 
prepared solution until it is used. If the plan is to be followed 
in a very small experimental way, two-quart fruit jars, a 
gallon candy jar, a two-gallon glazed crock and a shallow 
tank may be depended upon. In addition, a water-tight bench 
in a greenhouse or some other suitable water-tight container 
will be required. A greenhouse bench is simple to use and 
wood has the advantage of not reacting to the chemicals used. 

It is necessary to aerate the culture solutions in connection 
with the roots. This is done by forcing a stream of air bubbles 
through the solution from a tube which extends to the bottom 
of the culture container. Every culture solution must contain 
the six essential major elements, potassium, calcium, mag- 
nesium, nitrogen, phosphorus and sulphur. In addition, it 
must have iron, boron, manganese, copper and zinc. One must 
understand how to use these solutions and the right propor- 
tion of water needed with them. 

Water culture solutions may be made from the salts used in 
fertilizer practice in the field. The amateur with knowledge of 
chemicals can mix these solutions at home, but otherwise it is 
necessary to depend upon commercial products. No one should 
get the idea that water solution method is in itself a guarantee 
against failure. On the contrary, it is necessary to develop both 
knowledge and skill. 

The sand culture method is, on the whole, more successful 
in the hands of amateurs than water culture. A wooden box is 
used, four inches of sand being spread over the bottom but 
with proper provision for drainage. The sand is first flooded 
with water, which is allowed to settle, after which a solution 
of nutrients is applied. The seeds are then carefully sown in 
furrows or broadcast and the soil firmed over them. After that, 
the germination box is covered to prevent evaporation, but the 
cover must be removed when the seedlings appear. The seed- 
lings are removed from the sand by flooding the bed with 
water and slowly pulling out the roots, using a knife blade or 
putty knife under them. Then they go into the containers 
carrying the nutrient solutions, into which the roots are sus- 
pended, while their tops are supported in some simple way. 
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Humor at Garden Club Meetings 


LITTLE nonsense now and then is relished by the best of 
—well, shall we say, garden club members. No harm will 
be done, surely, if a little humor is injected occasionally into 
garden club meetings. If that humor can be the sauce with 
which established facts are flavored, so much the better. All 
this is leading up to a paper recently prepared by W. D. Whit- 
comb, a member of the staff at the Waltham (Mass.) Field 
Station. The suggestion is made that it might be read at garden 
club meetings. It follows: 

Consider the insecticide problem. Fifty years ago the spray- 
ing schedule was simple—(1) to control chewing insects, use 
Paris green; (2) to control sucking insects, use kerosene 
emulsion; and (3) to control fungous diseases, use Bordeaux 
mixture. Later, lead arsenate replaced Paris green, nicotine 
sulphate replaced kerosene emulsion, and sulphur became 
equally as important as Bordeaux for combating fungous 
diseases. 

Today there are arsenates of calcium, magnesium, manga- 
nese, and zinc; fluorides and silico fluorides, as well as pheno- 
thiazine; and the lead arsenate has become basic or acid, 
astringent or deflocculated until in 1938 it appears dyed to a 
charming shade of baby pink. Nicotine is meeting strong 
competition from anabasine, pyrethrum, and the fish poisons 
such as derris, cubé, and timbo, which may or may not contain 
deguelin, toxicarol and tephrosin, in addition to rotenone. 
The active ingredients of these materials may be extracted in 
kerosene, alcohol, acetone, or carbon tetrachloride, and they 
may contain sulphated alcohol, sulphonated castor oil, cam- 
phor oil, pine oil, or just plain soap. 

The spray oils may be miscible or emulsified, cresylated, 
phenolated, or charged with dinitro-orthocyclo-hexyl-phenol. 
Some of the emulsions are stable, others quick breaking. 
Perhaps they are made from tar oils, from lubricating oils, or 
combinations of the two, and contain from 66 to 98 per cent 
actual oil. The traditionally alkalin copper sprays have been 
neutralized and have acquired names which would do credit 
to race horses. Sulphur may be liquid or wettable, dry or 
colloidal, fused or flotation, magnetic or dritomic, Mike or 
mulsoid, and catalyzed or micronized. 

Perhaps a spreader or sticker for the spray is needed. If so, 
there is skimmed milk and casein, also linseed oil and fish oil 
from menhaden, herring or dogfish. In Virginia powdered 
glue is sometimes used and in New York lignin pitch or 
Goulac is preferred. New chemical spreaders are called sul- 
phated alcohol or alkyl sulphonates, and soaps may be alkalin 
or neutral, soda or potash, fish oil or cocoanut oil, liquid or 
cake, powdered or flake. 


I am the poor buyer. What shall I do? 

I must have good quality and save nickels, too. 

For oils there’s Kleenup, and Pratt’s Scalecide; 
And the Sunoco salesman said the bugs really died. 
I think the lead arsenate all is the same, 

But Orchard Brand seems a good practical name. 
Corona and Chipman’s look just like the rest, 
How do I know what is the best? 


And sulphur! That Kolofog looked like good stuff, 
But maybe I didn’t look ‘round quite enough. 
Sherwin-Williams and Dow are boosting for Dry, 
But National Sulphur says Magnetic’s the buy. 
Grasselli and Bowker put on a fine show 

And they all told me a lot that I ought to know. 
I’ve heard so much that my mind’s a blank. 

Say, I'd buy them all if I owned a bank. 


Oh, I may try this, and I may try that, 

But whatever I use, you can bet a hat 

That I'll cover each leaf and every branch 

So well that the bugs will have—not a chance. 








Planting Roses by Modern Methods 


It is most important to get the plants into the 
ground early when Spring planting is adopted 


HREE or four weeks are required for rose plants to make 

new feeding roots and to become established after they go 

into the ground. That statement would seem to show the 

need of early planting. It might even be considered an argu- 

ment in favor of Fall planting, but that debatable question 

must be set aside now, for it is Spring planting which must 

be discussed at this time. Many disappointments—and doubt- 

less many criticisms of nurserymen—would be avoided if 

rose plants were to be ordered at once and set out as soon as 
the ground is ready to be worked. 

The making of a rose garden is not a difficult matter under 
most circumstances. The presence of trees need not be a deter- 
ring factor, if the plants can have sunlight half a day. If the 
tree roots seem likely to penetrate the beds they can be ex- 
cluded by sinking creosoted planks on edge around the exposed 
sides. It is not necessary to dig out three feet or more of soil 
to make the beds. Two feet in depth is ample. It is seldom if 
ever that the roots of garden roses burrow as deep as that. 

The matter of soil is very important, however. A clay soil 
is best and if a light, sandy soil must be dealt with something 
must be done to change its character. The incorporation of 
well-rotted manure in generous quantities or of a commercial 
humus will help, but the best plan is to replace as much of the 
soil as possible with soil of the right kind. 

Fertilizers must be used for long-time results. There is 
nothing better than well-rotted cow manure, but other ma- 
nures will serve if they are thoroughly decomposed. Without 
manures, commercial fertilizers and especially bone meal may 
be used, but they will need to be supplemented with top fer- 
tilizers applied once or twice before the end of June. It is not 
possible to deal with the fertilizer question adequately in a 
few paragraphs. This is a matter deserving of special study. 

Deep planting is no longer advocated. Own-root roses 
should be set a little lower than in the nursery as indicated by 
the ring on the stem. Grafted roses, which most of those 
planted will be, should have the graft knob just under the 
surface. It is important that no air pockets be left in the soil 
around the roots, and the roots themselves should have the 
ends clipped off cleanly to stimulate the growth of feeding 
hairs. It goes without saying that all broken roots should be 
cut off cleanly. 

The earth should be well firmed around the newly set 
plants and they should be entirely covered with soil. This is 
a point commonly overlooked, but most important. It may 
mean the difference between success and failure, between plants 
that live and those that die. The soil over the plant should be 
left in place for several weeks or until root growth has been 
established. The tops are thus protected from sun and wind 
until a balance has been established. 

Although quick action is demanded in the planting of new 
roses in the Spring, there should be no haste to uncover estab- 
lished plants. Indeed, it is wise to remove the winter protec- 
tion gradually, especially if the plants have been entirely 
covered. It is best, too, to do such work on cloudy days when 
there is little wind. 

There are different points of view as to pruning. A few 
experts do not advocate hard cutting, but the balance of opin- 
ion favors very hard pruning, not so hard for established 
plants as for those just going into the ground, but cutting 
them back to a series of stubs, nevertheless. 

It is very wise to spray all the plants in the rose garden with 
lime-sulphur or with Bordeaux mixture as soon as they have 
been uncovered. It is a good plan, also, to commence cultivat- 
ing the soil as soon as it is dry enough to be worked. This 
will help in reducing the number of rose bugs to appear later, 


for they spend the Winter in the soil not far below the surface 
and cultivation does much to control them. Scattering arsenate 
of lead over the surface is said to be of value in obtaining some 
relief from the rose bug visitation. 

With proper handling the rose garden may be expected to 
give years of pleasure, but the fact must be kept in mind that 
rose plants cannot be expected to last forever. Many have 
passed the height of their vigor by the end of the third or 
fourth year. It is true that a new race of roses with a much 
longer life is being placed on the market, but most roses must 
be replaced from time to time. That is why it is important to 
plan early for replacements. 





Courtesy Conerd-Pyle Co. 
The new rose Golden State will be the official rose at the 
San Francisco World’s Fair in 1939. 


Golden State, a New American Rose 


NEW rose, called Golden State, has been made the official 
rose of the San Francisco World’s Fair in 1939. This is 
a rose with a vigor, and abundance of bloom never heretofore 
obtained in a yellow rose. Its long buds are a buff yellow and 
open to glowing hearts of Mikado orange. These golden blooms 
are borne sometimes singly and sometimes with a wealth of 
bloom, but always on erect stems, making it exceptionally fine 
for cutting. Golden State keeps in water splendidly and retains 
its rich color until the petals drop. 

Not the least notable feature of this excellent garden rose 
is its disease-resistant foliage. Wherever tried, it has bloomed 
continuously throughout the growing season. A closer ac- 
quaintance reveals a clove fragrance. 

Golden State was awarded a gold medal at Bagatelle in 
Paris, June, 1937. Other 1937 awards have been a gold medal 
by the International Rose Test Gardens, Portland, Ore.; the 
American Rose Society’s gold medal certificate; and the grand 
gold medal for ‘‘the most beautiful rose of France.” 











Planning a Long Sweet Pea Season 


The earliest flowers are obtained by plant- 
ing the seeds in the month of February 


N THEIR own sphere, there is no other flower to equal 
| sweet peas, and few other flowers that are capable of pro- 
ducing such a colorful display with a minimum of trouble 
and expense. Many would-be growers of these fragrant flowers 
are discouraged by the elaborate cultural methods given by most 
authorities. I find it is possible to grow beautiful sweet peas, 
that consistently throw four blooms to a stem, under rather 
ordinary conditions of culture. Of course, the more care one 
gives, the more exquisite will be the blooms. It is well worth 
the extra time spent, for one obtains a longer season of bloom, 
greater length of stems and larger flowers. I generally have 
sweet peas from the first week in June until the first week in 
August. 

One must procure the finest seed. It costs no more to grow 
the plants and the pleasure resulting from the best more than 
compensates for the disappointment resulting from a sowing 
of an inferior strain. For early flowers one should sow the 
seeds by the first week in February in boxes about 14 inches 
square and seven inches deep. Drainage is obtained by boring 
a few small holes in the bottom of the boxes. One may also 
use five- or six-inch pots. I soak the sweet pea seed for a few 
hours in tepid water. All that have not begun to swell in a 
few hours are chipped with a knife or razor blade. This facili- 
tates the entrance of moisture. It is best to chip on the side 
opposite to the eye of the pea. This takes time, but a more 
even and a greater percentage of germination will result. 

I fill the boxes about three-quarters full of ordinary garden 
soil, but do not use fertilizer at this time. The seeds are barely 
pressed into the soil about one and one-half inches apart, the 
rows being two inches apart. I cover with about three-quarters 
of an inch of peat moss and water well. 

Peat moss retains the moisture better than sand, with which 
I previously experimented. 

My boxes are left in the cellar until tiny sprouts start to 


The giant-ruffled sweet pea Sparkle is one of this season’s novelties. 































come through the peat moss. This takes about two weeks, 
depending on the temperature of the cellar. Then I set the 
boxes out-of-doors every day that the sun is shining and the 
temperature is above 36 degrees Fahrenheit, taking them in at 
night. If the temperature should drop a few degrees below 
freezing, no serious harm befalls the seedlings. A cold blast 
of wind may burn the tops off but the roots will send out new 
shoots. If it is possible to put the boxes in a coldframe, 
slightly better results are obtained. It is also less work. Two 
years ago, when I put the seedlings in my coldframe in March, 
the temperature went down to 14 degrees Fahrenheit for two 
nights. I lost only two plants, although the ground was 
frozen. 

Should the young plants be three or four inches tall by the 
latter part of March, I pinch out the tops, which makes certain 
of strong basal side shoots which make stronger plants. It is 
not a tall top growth one wants at this time, but a strong root 
system. 

About April 15, the plants should be transplanted into 
the trench, which has previously been prepared in the Fall. 
The hardest part of the work in growing sweet peas is the dig- 
ging of the trench. This is dug about one foot deep and 18 
inches wide. The top soil is thrown to one side and the poorer 
soil to the other. In the bottom of the trench goes a layer of 
barnyard manure four or five inches deep. It need not be well 
rotted if applied in the Fall. Over this I throw the top soil. 
The same trench can be used every year if new manure is added 
each season. A good dressing of lime every other year, in sec- 
tions where the soil is normally acid, or where acidifying ferti- 
lizers are used, to keep the soil sweet is advisable. Equally 
good results may be obtained by using partly decayed leaves 
and peat moss, but then one should add a generous handful of 
bone meal to each square foot of trench. I used ten pounds to 
a trench 50 feet long my first year. This was added in the 
Fall. 

In spite of opinions from several authorities that sweet peas 
are difficult to transplant, I find them exceedingly easy. This 
is probably due to having well hardened, stocky plants with a 
strong root system. I set the plants out in a double staggered 
row about four inches apart and water them well the day 
before transplanting them. I throw away any plants that 
appear weak or have a brown collar at the earth level, as these 
will never amount to much. 

It is well to fork over the soil in the trench before setting 
out the plants, and I do not add any fertilizer at this time. 
It is likely to burn the roots; also much of its value will leach 
out before the sweet peas are established. It is important to be 
sure that the soil is made firm around the plants. I water them 
as soon as they are transplanted, even if rain fell the day 
before. It does not make a great deal of difference whether a 
cloudy day is chosen, although, if the sun is shining, I wait 
until afternoon to transplant. It is not necessary to shade the 
newly transplanted sweet peas if the ground is properly firmed 
around the plants. As the plants are in a trench the sides will 
serve as a break to the cold winds of April. 

A fortnight after the plants are set out, I work a small 
amount of fertilizer (5-8-7) around the plants, being careful 
not to get it on the leaves. I use brush to support the sweet 
peas, as wire netting is likely to burn the tendrils in the hot 
sun of July. The brush should be about six feet tall. 

From then, until about the first of June, I keep the soil loose 
around the plants, gradually filling up the trench with poor 
soil thrown out in the Fall. If any buds form before the plants 
are about three feet tall, I pinch them out. 

Unless the plants are very healthy and robust, they should 
be fed with liquid manure every ten days after the buds begin 
to show color, but several weak applications are far better than 
one strong one. I pour the manure water along the trench 
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about six inches from the plants and water the soil well before 
applying the liquid manure. It is important to keep the sur- 
face of the soil well cultivated. I think a dust mulch better 
than either a mulch of grass clippings or peat moss. 

All this work has to do with sowing seeds for very early 
flowers. Although the blossoms will come later, good results 
may be obtained by sowing the seed directly in the prepared 
trench not later than the end of March or in early April. 
Sweet pea blossoms must be kept picked, the poorest as well as 
the finest, because as soon as the plants set seed their work is 
done and they soon stop blooming. 

I spray my plants for aphis from the first of June until the 
end of the season whether I have seen any aphis or not. Some- 
times the buds will drop off before unfolding. This is caused 
by either too much rain or a stretch of cloudy, damp days. 
It is sometimes necessary to water during a dry spell, but the 
water must actually reach the roots. 

The following is a list of varieties which give me the most 
pleasure: 

White—Snowdon, Gigantic and White Heather 
Rose—Rosemary 

Pink—Fiancee and Ecstasy 

Salmon—Pacific and Mavis 

Orange Scarlet-—Welcome and Vivid 
Cream—Colwood and What Joy 
Crimson—Sybil Henshaw 

Blue—Blue Moon 


Lavender—Ambition and Lilac Domino 
Purple—Cl 


ematis 
Maroon—Black Diamond 
Salmon Cream Pink—Patricia Unwin and Melody 
_, Golden Pink—Daylight 
I also like Unwin’s Stripes and Burpee’s Ruffled Duplex 


sweet peas. 
—Kenneth W. Houghton. 
Dedham, Mass. 


A Gardener Finds “Junk” Useful 


CRAPS of the insulating cables through which electricians 
run their wires may be used in arranging cut flowers in 
opaque vases or jars. Cut into pieces of varying lengths and 
tie or wire them together. The cable scraps keep the flower 
stems in place without giving a stiff appearance. The largest 
piece should come below the top of the vase and after drop- 
ping in as thick a bunch of the scraps as the mouth of the con- 
tainer will admit, other pieces may be crowded in about it and 
will stay in place without wiring. 

Another bit of “‘junk’’ which a trash pile around a garage 
may yield is a copper cylinder-head gasket. (Foregoing all 
claims to mechanical genius, I should state that I am able to 
name this part through having seen its portrait in a mail-order 
catalogue. ) 

I have found a tub under a hydrant very convenient for 
dipping out water; also I use large galvanized iron trays in 
watering flats of seedlings from below. But algz collect so 
rapidly in warm weather that frequent emptying of precious 
water and tiresome scrubbing were necessary until I discov- 
ered that a sheet of copper placed in the tub put an end to the 
formation of alge there and some discarded cylinder-head 
gaskets laid in the trays were equally efficient. Can anyone 
inform us if the amount of corrosion from such copper scraps 
would be harmful to fish? 

—Caroline P. Ball. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Geranium Ivy as a Ground Cover 


a in the ground-cover plots of the horticultural de- 
partment of Ohio State University last Summer indicate a 
new use for the Geranium Ivy, Parthenocissus tricuspidata 
lowt. In addition to its use for walls, bird baths and sundials, 
it makes a delightful ground cover for a sunny or partially 
shaded spot. It is especially adapted to small places where but 
a few plants are needed but something different is desired. 
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EVERGREEN 


TRANSPLANTS 


Evergreen transplants 8 to 18 inches high are extremely scarce. It 
will take 7 to 10 years to grow a new supply. We offer the following 
subject to stock being unsold when ordered! These prices figure only 


$%c to 14%c each! 
FIR (Abies) 
Douglas Fir Per 1,000 
25,000 5tol0in.X ....:. $ 45.00 
8,000 8tol5in.XX .... 110.00 


Balsam Fir 

10,000 4to 7in.X...... 60.00 
Concolor Fir 

10,000 6to 9in.X...... 105.00 


5,000 12 to 15in. X 


PINE (Pinus) 


Norway Red Pine (P. resinosa) 
10,000 5to10in. X 


Scotch Pine (P. sylvestris) 
6,000 12to20in. XX .... 95.00 


SEEDLINGS FOR 


Spruce (White and Norway) 
e (Red and Scots) 3-year 


HEMLOCE (Tsuga) 
American Hemlock 
10,000 6to Qin. 
strong seedlings ...$ 35.00 
SPRUCE (Picea) 
Norway Spruce (P. excelsa) 


Per 1,000 


4,000 8toldin. XX .... 110.00 
10,000 6to15in.X ...... 45.00 
White Spruce (P. canadensis) 
10,000 6to12in.XX .... 55.00 
Colorado Spruce (P. pungens) 
10,000 6to 8in.X ...... 55.00 
5,000 10to18in. X ...... 145.00 


BARGAIN—A biock of 50,000 Colorado 
Spruce, 1 to 2 ft. XX, but have been 
crowded and have poor tops and roots. 
Still, excellent for reforesting use, and 
priced amazingly—$30 per 1,000! 


REFORESTATION 





(Olean, New England grown) 


8-year 


ee 
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A WONDERFUL NEW BOOK—Our 1938 Short Guide is a catalog of 
52 large pages—100 photographs, many in color. More complete than any 
similar book, really a text book. Usually 50c a copy, but if 
LTURE we will forward one copy FREE. 


ou write now and 














KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Established 
878 


50 CHURCH STREET . 








New York City 




















277 DREER BUILDING 


FLOWER WORLD! 


Deeer’s Special “Hundredth Anniver- 
sary”’ Garden Book is ready! . . . a tribute 
to a century of careful, scientific cultiva- 
tion of fine flower and vegetable seeds. It 
is a book every garden enthusiast will 
want. Besides a wealth of helpful garden- 
ing information, it contains a list of 
everything to make your 1938 garden 
a veritable “Beauty Pageant’. . . new 
flowers, fascinating novelties, all old fav- 
orites, and many “Anniversary Special" 
values. Reasonable prices throughout. 
FREE—+send for your copy today. 


Y A. DREER 


- = 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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10,000 
1-yr. old trees 


SPECIAL 


'O make rocm for new stock, we are offering 

for shipment up to March 31, 10,000 
l-year-old Espalier Fruit Trees grown from im- 
ported Swiss stock. No flowers are more lovely 
than their blossoms; no vines more graceful for 
wall coverings. The fruit is juicier and more deli- 
cious than the same variety growa on regular trees. 


Order Now at These Low Prices 
How many can you use at these prices? 
Which variety do you want? Order NOW for 
shipment any time up to March 31. 
APPLES—Allington Pepping, Gravenstein, 
Ananas, Clear or Yellow Transparent, 
Spitzenberg, Jonathan, Canada Renette, 
Montrose, Golden Delicious, Berner Rose. 
PEARS—Pastoren, Gellert Butter Pear, 
William's Butter Pear, Trevoux. 
PLUMS and PRUNES—Forest Rose, Early 
Zimmers, Reine Claude, Kirke, Italian Prune. 
CHERRIES—-Ostheimer Weichsel, Lot. 


Circular describing these varieties mailed free. 





Price per $ In lots of $ In lots of 10 $950 
tree: 2 to 9, ea.: or more, ea.: 


Send $1 per tree; balance C.O.D. 





All orders accepted subject to prior sale. Trees 
carefully packed and shipped by express f.o.b. 
Portland. Order direct or through your gardener. 


UNITED STATES 
ESPALIER NURSERY, Inc. 


0304 S.W. Vermont Street, Portland, Oregon 
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* RADIO (P. DOT, 1937) 
Soft primuline yellow with 
man B en: impishly 
str with brilliant car- 
—_ or — = en 

change in e oom. 
= $1.50 each 


NEW aie ROSES 


Star Roses for 1938 include the choic- 
est of new creations by foremost 
rosarians the world over. Brilliant, 
flashing RADIO; dusky, deep-maroon 
GUINEE; gorgeous, watermelon-red 
MME. HENRI GUILLOT; and fiery, 
fragrant BRAZIER are but four of 
forty-four outstanding STAR 1938 
novelties. To help you select your 
new roses, get the 1938 STAR ROSE 
catalog. Describes 186 best roses, 
shows 71 in full color. It’s free. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Robt. Pyle, Pres. WEST GROVE 293, PA. 
GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 








If you are a Garden 


@ Devoted wholly to gardening — 
nothing else. 


Issued twice a month. A new copy al- 
ways at your elbow. 


The garden magazine of the three oldest 
and largest Horticultural Societies in 
this country, Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania and The Horticultural Society 
of New York—every member is a sub- 
scriber. 

Two pages of horticultural news — the 
dates of the shows, notes from the ex- 
periment stations, activities of the 
garden cluts and reports of all impor- 
tant gardening events. 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








Maker 


HORTICULTURE’ 


can be of service to you 


*Published by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


I enclose $1.00 for one year’s subscription (24 issues). 


8 ee eres tn rer more RE 

POE nnn owns 0 didn pa Seuss 3nd ei eon aR A ae bee 

J er eee ee” SE Ss cadins sakes ee se oF 
Subscription Price: 


$1.00 a year; Canada $1.00 a year; Foreign, $2.00 a year 


Covers the entire gardening field—trees, 
shrubs, annuals, perennials, rock plants, 
— fruit, vegetables and house 
plants. 


Accurate and easy to read. Written by 
practical men and women and backed by 
personal experience. 


Well illustrated. Filled with good pic- 
tures, many of them showing new or 
rare plants. 


One dollar a year — 24 numbers. A 
sample copy will be sent for a dime. 
Why not for one? 
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Answers to Questions on Page 62 


























No. 1. Narcissus is the scientific or botanical name of the 
genus, daffodil is the common name. Therefore, all forms 
of this group are narcissi, and they are also daffodils. 


No. 2. Daffodil is the common name for the genus narcissus, 
while jonquil is the common name for the species Narcissus 
jonquilla and its varieties; therefore jonquils are daffodils, 
but only one kind of daffodil is a jonquil. 

No. 3. In the Japanese yew the scale of the winter bud is 
more or less sharply pointed, with a ridge or keel down the 
back, whereas the English yew bud has a rounded scale 
with no ridge. 


No. 4. The branchlets of the Swiss stone pine are slightly 
pubescent, covered with fine hairs, while the twigs of the 
white pine are smooth. 


No. 5. The Norway maple has stouter, stiffer twigs and the 
end or terminal buds are large, blunt and reddish in color. 
The sugar maple has more slender twigs and the terminal 
buds are slender, pointed and brown. The sap squeezed 
from a freshly cut twig of the Norway maple is slightly 
milky, while that of the sugar maple is clear. 


No. 6. The freshly bruised bark of the Savin juniper emits a 
distinctive, strong, disagreeable odor. 


No. 7. If the plants are in fruit the distinction is easy, for 
the fruits of the junipers are berries and those of the arbor- 
vites are cones. The leaves of the junipers are usually sharp 
and needle-like, while those of the arborvitzs are scale-like 
and borne on frond-like branchlets. 


No. 8. Cutting open a branch of the common Forsythia 
intermedia reveals that the pith is solid at the joints or 
nodes where the leaves are attached and chambered in be- 
tween. In F. viridissima the pith is chambered throughout. 
F. suspensa and its varieties have solid pith at the nodes 
and the branches are hollow between the nodes. 


No. 9. In the red elderberry the pith in the two-year-old 
twigs is reddish brown. In the black elderberry the pith is 
white. 


No. 10. Having the male, or staminate, flowers and the fe- 
male, or pistillate, flowers borne on separate plants. 


The Value of Nature's Mulches 


| Aeneid year I am more convinced of the advantages of 
mulches. A neighbor of mine, determined to make a gar- 
den on a piece of sandy soil, hauled in several loads of clay to 
mix with the sand. Not long afterwards, he told me that the 
experiment was a complete failure, since the rain washed the 
fine particles of the clay so deep into the sand that they were 
lost to the plant roots. 

Some time later I went into a gravel pit to dig out roots of 
the Silverberry that was growing there freely. I was astonished 
to find six inches or so of most beautiful black loam on top of 
the gravel, the lower portion partly mixed with it. Evidently 
Nature prefers to put the humus layer on the very surface. 

I believe that we have been too ready to plough under ma- 
nure and crop refuse. Humus is undoubtedly most useful on top 
of the soil. If the soil is light and hot, the humus layer tends to 
keep it moist and cool. If the soil is a heavy clay, the humus 
prevents the formation of a crust and the breaking of this by 
deep cracks. If the surface is a loose humus, the work of culti- 
vation, whether by hoe, push-hoe, or scuffler, is much easier. 

Both the straw mulch and the manure mulch have given 
me extraordinarily good results. Rhubarb and asparagus have 
responded especially well. I intend to use all the mulch mate- 
rial I can obtain, and, whenever I have a perennial crop, to 
leave it on the surface as long as I can. 
Wilkie, Sask., Canada. 


—Percy H. Wright. 
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GROW PLANTS 
WITHOUT SOIL 


SAND CULTURE, a practical 
method for every gardener to 
grow plants with chemical solu- 
tions. Use only sand in wooden 
flats and GARDEN CHEMICALS 
to grow superior plants and seed- 
lings in one-third less time. Elim- 
inate soil-borne diseases. Formula 
developed by New Jersey State 
Agricultural College. 


GARDEN CHEMICALS to make 
25 gal. Culture Solution $1.00 post- 
paid. Illustrated booklet gives 
complete directions for use. 


THE GARDEN CHEMICAL Co. 
P. 0. Box 3 Livingston, New Jersey 








Ask Us About Our Large 
Specimen Trees and Shrubs 
for Winter Moving 


Among which are Arborvites 
—both white and pink Dog- 
woods — all varieties of 
Taxus (Yews) — Concolors — 
Douglas Spruce—Beech, both 
green and purple—Hemlocks 
—Norway and Sugar Maples 
—Also a host of other worth- 
while Azaleas, Trees and 


Shrubs. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 








RUSSELL LUPINES 


The Outstanding Perennial 
Flower Seed Introduction 
of Recent Years! 

Of amazing size and color range 
including shades never before 


seen in Lupines, deep yellow, 
orange, red and brilliant bi-colors. 


Introducer’s pictorial pkts. with 
cultural directions—12 seeds, 25c; 
50 seeds, 65c; 120 seeds, $1.25. 


Catalog Descriptive of all 1938 
Flower Seed Novelties Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 
HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRS. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
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Gloxinias From Seeds and Tubers 


LOXINIAS may be started now. It is important to have 

the tubers right side up. The best soil is sifted leaf mold 

and loam in equal proportions, about one-third of this 

amount of well-rotted manure, and the same amount of sand. 

The pot should be three-quarters filled and the compost 

pressed down lightly, then covered with a dash of sand. The 

tubers can then be set in place and the pot filled level with the 

tubers’ tops. Water should be poured around the edge of the 
pot and the pot set away in a dark, warm corner. 

As the leaves appear, which may be in ten days or more, it 
is necessary to be careful about watering. Never water over the 
foliage; the plants like a warm, humid atmosphere, but water 
standing on the foliage induces rot. 





Gloxinias are grown from seeds or tubers started this month. 


Gloxinias are readily started from seeds, too, and these seeds 
can be sown to advantage in February. It is important, how- 
ever, that a temperature of not over 60 degrees be maintained. 
As the seeds are very small, it is best to sow them on a layer of 
sand without any covering, although they should be mois- 
tened. This is readily done by spreading a piece of tissue paper 
over the pan or box and applying water with a fine hose. It 
will not be necessary to apply water again until the seeds 
germinate, which will be in about three weeks. When the 
plants are large enough to handle, they should be transplanted 
into other pans or boxes, and later to small pots. 


Experimenting With the Amaryllis 


OR two or three years we carefully nurtured a bulb of an 

hybrid amaryllis, following the advice of a prominent 
specialist to keep it growing the year round, but we had no 
blooms. Last year we tried a different treatment, sinking the 
pot out-of-doors in May. We kept it well watered and applied 
liquid manure. In September we brought it into the living- 
room with the other house plants and gradually dried it off. 
Early in January it showed signs of growth and we began to 
give it water. It now has two flower spikes. 
Salem, Ind. —Rebecca Parker. 
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RARE 
AZALEAS, Etc. 


20 different Rare and Hardy Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons in various 
shades of white, pink, red, orange, 
salmon, yellow, brick, carmine, pur- 
ple, etc., 10 and 15 cents each. 


Scotch Heather, 2-3”, 5 for ......... $.50 
Leucothe@ Catesbei, s- a eee wccees ae 
Pieris Japonica, 3-5” as eek ood! ae 
Abies Fraseri, 5-9” 5 GP in aesea diye 5 
as Homolepis, very rare, 6-10”, 4 for .50 
Barberry Juliane, 3- 6", 4 pg atetapaie | 
Oryptomeria Lobbi Compacta, 8-10” .. .75 
Le eo MOE 00s bbs ded cece .50 
7, i Se. Oe occkn ewes see ae 
Japanese Holly, 4-6”, 5 for ......... . 50 
Juniper Andorra, 6-8”, 2 for ........ .50 
Nandina Domestica, 8-12”, 2 for ..... .50 
Pachysandra Terminalis, 10 for ...... .50 
Picea Morheime, 8-10” ............. 75 
S Cer ME cc cctevcss (Oe 
en a. Oe be cocececes Oe 
Pinus Mugo, 4-7”, 5 for ............ .50 
Resinosa, 6-10”, Sfor......... .50 
Pyracantha, Fire Thorn, 6-8”, 2 for .. .50 


Taxus Cuspidata (Jap. Yew), 4- 6” , 5 for .50 
Capitata, 6-8", 5 for . .50 


Hemlock Caroliniana, 10-15” 2 for... .50 
Viburnum Riytido phyllum, 4-6” , 2 for .50 
White Birch, 12-15", 8 for .......... .50 
Red Birch, 12-15”, 8 for .........s0- .50 


Gingko Maidenhair Tree, 4-8”, 5 for .. .50 
Sorrel Tree, Onydendrum, “2. i5”, 8 for .50 
Flowering Grabs, 12- 15”, 12 vars., each .50 


Dogwoods Pink, pink flowers, 8-12” .. .75 
88 Single, white, common, 18-24” .25 

RU, GEE” pccccececscccee .75 

oe ree, America’s rarest tree, 

DE wischut sn 0 4% o0'b % O05 8 . 1.00 
Katrevteris paniculata, 12-15”, 2 for . .50 
Laburnum vulgare, 10-12”, 3 for..... .50 
Magnolia i Me '<thes4nede 00 75 

Soulangeana, ES -75 

= Nigra, 12-15” . .75 
Maple Japanese, blood red, 8-10” .... .75 
red cut leaf, 8-10” . .75 

Mountain Ash, 12-15”, 2 for ........ .50 
Photinia V illosa, gt a 
Stewartia Pentagyna, ae mee OD 
Abelia Grandiflora, 12-15”, 2 for ..... .50 
Euonymus Americana, 10-12”, 4 for .. .50 
Enochorda, Pearl Bush, 12-15”, 3 for . .50 
Forsythia Spectabilis, 12-15”, 4 for .. .50 
Tlex Verticillata, 12-18”, 3 for ...... .50 
Lilacs, French, 12-15”, 2 for ........ .50 
Virginal Mock Orange, 9-12”, 4 for... .50 
Crape Myrtle, 12-18”, 2 for ......... .50 
Cotoneasters in variety, 3 for ........ .50 
Viburnum Carlesi, 8-10” ........... .50 


Prices include parcel Ie or express 
charges and packing. Send for our price list 
describing many other rare and unasual 
Azaleas, Evergreen Shrubs; Flowering and 
Berry bearing Shrubs and Trees. Easy to 
grow, full directions given. 


ALANWOLD NURSERY 
NESHAMINY PENNA. 











Choice Hardy Plant 
and Bulbous Material 


Our new 1938 Spring Price 
List is now ready and will be 
mailed free on request. 


ROSES in over 160 vars. includ- 
ing all the best Novelties. 
HARDY LILIUMS for Spring 
Plantings in 55 varieties 
HARDY Lilium Seeds 
in 80 varieties 
LARGE FLOWERED 
CLEMATIS in 14 varieties 
CHOICE NEW HARDY 
PERENNIALS AND ROCK 
PLANTS 


Included are Harrington's Pink hardy 
= a the first true pink variety yet 
offere 


VIOLA" ODORATA SEMPER- 
FLORENS, an ever blooming 
fragrant Violet and many other 
fine things. 

Also fine collections of Hybrid Rhodo- 

dendrons, Azaleas, Hybrid Lilacs, Chrys- 

anthemums, Hemerocallis and numerous 
other varieties necessary in the up to 
date Garden. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street at Federal 
Weymouth Massachusetts 














Colors thrilling in 
brilliancy ; flowers en- 
trancing in beauty and 
form borne from June 
to September. 
Lawsoniana 

Blue and mauve. 
Duchess of Edinburgh 

Double; pure white. 
Mme. Edouard Andre 

Rich red. 

NEW BOOKLET 
with brief history of 
Olematis describing 
and picturing many 
new varieties, mailed 
on request. Please ask 
for Booklet H. 


James |. George & Son 
FAIRPORT, NEW YORK 
Tuberous Rooted 


BEGONIAS 


nd 


LILIES 


Catalogue on Request 

















HOWARD R. RICH 
Box H 
ATLANTIC 


HEMLOCK 


Sheared for Hedges 
1 to 12 ft. 


Our Catalogue includes :— 


Rhododendron 

Kalmia 

Azaleas 

Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Water Worn Stones 


CURTIS NURSERIES 
CALLICOON NEW YORK 


MAINE 




















FOR COMPLETE 
GARDEN SERVICE 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 


FRAMINGHAM, NO. ABINGTON 
MASS. MASS. 











SUPERIOR ORNAMENTALS °° ak) 
ROSES-EVERGREENS-TREES » fT. 1 
Ra NTS 3 


Buy direct from America s greatest 
grower—saves you mone}. Write 
today for big 68-page colorful catalog, its free. 
<\Describes best Ornamentals, Berries 
and Fruits for planting every where. 


FREER ir 
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A Good Rock Garden Trollius 


MONG the trollius species there are comparatively few 
which look at home in the rock garden. But in Trollius 
pumilus is found all of the qualifi¢ations of a suitable rock 
plant—low stature, compact habit and beautiful flowers freely 
produced. T. pumilus has long been in cultivation but it is 
still uncommon in American rock gardens and seldom appears 
in nursery catalogues. 

The leaves are small, bright green and as glossy as an 
aconite. They form a cluster and do not dominate the large 
flowers which are borne on stems of about six inches. The 
blossoms open flat and in no way suggest the name of globe 
flowers which is applied to some of the species. 

T. pumilus has the family love for moisture and should be 
placed in a choice spot in the lower part of the rock garden, 
where moist conditions are easy to maintain. At the same time 
good drainage is essential. The small seedlings are particularly 
intolerant of drought, and one drying out proves fatal. 

Freshly gathered seeds germinate easily the following 
Spring. The percentage of germination is much larger than in 
foreign seed. If rock gardeners, who are fortunate enough to 
have T. pumilus, will harvest the seed and distribute it so that 
other rock gardeners can obtain it, in a few years this distinc- 
tive little trollius will be more often seen. There is a variety 
T. pumilus yunnanensis which is said to be very fine. 

—Betty Jane Hayward. 
Woodfords, Me. 


Abelias Growing in California 


ERHAPS the abelia most often seen is Abelia grandiflora, 

sometimes called A. chinensis. This is a beautiful shrub but 
I believe it is surpassed, at least as to flower, by A. schumanni. 
The latter has a larger blossom, which is a lovely shade of 
rosy lavender. It begins to flower early and continues all Sum- 
mer. I have found it a charming companion for regal lilies. It 
is tardily deciduous. 

A. triflora is hardy and listed as deciduous, although in 
mild Winters the leaves remain until early Spring. This abelia 
has a small, pinkish blossom, the chief merit of which is its 
very delightful scent. However, the flowering habit is profuse, 
so that the plant in blossom is very ornamental. It is a Spring 
bloomer with a second crop of flowers a month or two later. 

A. floribunda is being freely planted in California and is a 
very striking plant with red, drooping flowers. As its name 
indicates, it is very free-flowering. I do not find it as pleasant 
as the other varieties, as it is somewhat like a fuchsia and there 
are many fuchsias that are much handsomer. However, it 
would probably survive colder weather than they. 

I have found all of the abelias very easy to grow from cut- 
tings put down outdoors in Fall or Spring. In colder climes, 
half-ripened wood put down in a sandy trench in July is 
likely to root readily. These should, of course, be watered if 
necessary. 


—Emma Williamson. 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


An Overlooked Ground Cover 


NE of the most satisfactory ground covers for partial 
shade is Veronica filiformis. Forming a low, compact 
mat seldom over two inches high, it is a quick-growing, un- 
demanding plant. The tiny drooping sky-blue flowers are 
borne on slender stems well above the foliage during late 
Spring. Resembling a miniature ground ivy, its tiny, round 
leaves are less than one-quarter of an inch in diameter. Here in 
Ohio it objects to sun unless it has happened to escape into 
the lawn, where it is shaded by the grass. A slight application 
of ammonium sulfate kills it, but not the grass. 
—Victor H. Ries. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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PHILODENDRON 


The unsurpassed vine for house cultivation. 
These are sturdy plants, mailed in 3-inch 
ots. Safe delivery guaranteed any- 


paper 
where in the U.S. A. 

1 plant for $ .50 

3 plants for 1.25 ay 
We can also furnish Grape Ivy and English 
Ivy at same prices — varieties assorted if 
desired. 
Our Philodendron wae given 1st prize at the 
Chicago Flower and Garden Show last year. 


L. H. WARREN & SON 
7217 DIVISION STREET, RIVER FOREST, ILL. 


5012 DIFFERENT 
FLOWER SEEDS 
DESCRIBED 


The most complete CATA- 
LOGUE ever published, it in- 
cludes many rare and uncommon 
seeds, Choice DELPHINIUM, 
LUPINES, LILIUMS, 
PRIMULAS, SHRUBS, 
HERBACEOUS and ALPINE 
PLANTS in great variety. 176 
Pages crammed with informa- 
tion, 24 Pages Coloured IlIlus- 


trations. Free on application, 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
LONDON ROAD 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 




















MICHELL’S 


“Exclusive 1938 Introductions 


Ageratum Michell’s Blue Boy. Extra 
Dwarf. Rich blue flowers. Pkt., 25c 
Snapdragon (Rustproof) Improved 
Cheviot Maid Supreme. Large, rich 
coral rose flowers. Pkt., 25c 
Calendula. Michell’s Sunbeams. Many 
shades and color combinations. Pkt., 25c 
Petunia. Super Fluffy Ruffles. Beautifully 
ruffed and fringed flowers. Pkt., 50c 
Petunia. Balcony Rosy Morn. Rose pink 
flowers with white throats. Fine for urns, 
window boxes, terraces, etc. Pkt., 20c 


Collection, 1 pkt. each of above. $1.25 


MICHELL’S 1938 GARDEN BOOK FREE 
528 MARKET STREET 


MICHELL’ SEED HOUSE 


ee le 









Immense, fragrant, pure white 
blooms shaded lilac-pink, in July. 


ree—every flower, 4 
vegetable worth 
growing. Low 
prices. 


Burpees 
BULBS 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 298 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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February |5, 


AND ) INSTRUCTION BOOK 


e VAUGHAN’s new garden annual 

is the world’s outstanding seed catalog. Shows 240 
different flowers in color-——describes 2164 newest 
varieties of annuals, ls, roses, water lilies, 
gladioli, dahlias and all other favorites—-many 
unobtainable elsewhere. Also fine-flavored table veg- 
etabies. Contains cultural instructions, complete 
pictures, prices (with spectal discounts and offers), 
descriptions of everything home gardeners eould 
Sent FREw— post-paid. Write ag ee 





desire. 
SPECIAL Fe 1938 — Tiniest zinnia (Z 
) deep orange, yellow stripe. iets in. 
SG Go socceh 9 te Baad lee ter kamen pat 
= VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, = 


&% 10 West Randolph Street, C 
fi 47 Barclay Street, New York 








BISHOP RUSTIC BIRD-HOUSES 
FEEDERS — WILD BIRD CAKES 


No. 118 Bishop 
Suet Rack, of pine 
} with hardwood 
dowels, stained 
| brown. mplete 
| with 2 Wild Bird 


yer Rack only, 
1.50. At Seed 
and Bird Stores 
or direct. 


Oatalogue 
BISHOP 


MERIDEN, CONN. 





WELLES L. 
144 MURDOCK AVENUE 








SEEDS with a CENTURY of PEDIGREE 
CARTER’S TESTED SEEDS (London, Est. 13139 
TOOGOOD’S SEEDS (Southampton, Est. 1815 
Both holders of Royal Warrants for moe 
years. Specially selected from 

finest gardens: — 10 pkts. Carter's Seca: 
Special-Wallfiower, Lavender, etc. 10 pkts. Car- 
ter's Seeds for Indoor Starting. 10 pkts. Toogood’s 
Rock Garden Annuals. 8 pkts. Toogood’s Rockery 
or Crazy Paving Perennials. 10 pkts. Carter's 
Flowers for Shade. Bach item $1.00. 


THE ENGLISH SEED HOUSE 
DEPT. H P. O. BOX 603, TRENTON, N. J. 





“A Little Book about ROSES” 
A different kind of Catalog (35th Annual Issue), 
written by men who have spent their lives with 
Roses and Peonies. Shows in natural colors the 
most promising Rose introductions and the cream 
of the standard kinds; tells all about culture, prun- 
ing, etc. Write for your copy——FREE, except those 
West of Mississippi River remit 35c. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, INc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 


Box 45 FAIR LAWN, N. J. 





“How Does Your Garden Grow?" 


“Nicely, thank you, for I rely on the Gardeners’ 

Chronicle to provide me with practical information 
on all my garden problems.” 
Gardening is the sole interest of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Published monthly, it is official organ 
of the Nat. Assn. of Gardeners and the American 
Rock Garden Soc., a fact which guarantees a high 
editorial standard. 


Trial Subscription—7 months for $1.00 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





Lectures with Demonstrations 
for Amateurs 
On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Cuttings from house 
lants. Directions for tovding baie indoors. 
ow to plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter. Learn how to build a practical lean- 
to greenhouse and what can be grown in it. 


Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 


Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 





CACTUS SEED 






Surprise packet mixed cactus 25c 

with culture directions and my illus- 

trated list of 600 kinds. 5 packets 

all different $1.00. 

R. W. KELLY, 2410 LA ROSA DRIVE 
DEPT. H, EL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 








HORTICULTURE 


Propagation of the Clematis 


F THE many beautiful varieties of clematis of recent in- 
troduction, it is difficult to narrow a selection to only 
one as the limit for the average small garden. However, many 
varieties may be easily grown on one root by grafting, or 
inarching, upon any part of a vine as shown in the accom- 
panying picture. The graft should be made during the grow- 
ing or flowering period, using any of the several joints below 
a flower. The surface or bark of each should be skinned with a 
sharp knife so as to cause a sap contact between the two parts. 
The edges of the cuts should match,—that is, fit together,— 
for it is the cells next to the bark—the cambium layer, so 
called—which form the union. Keep water in the bottle until 
the graft shows growth—about two months. 
By this method a valuable collection may be accumulated 
and yet confined within a small space. Seed germinates readily, 








| & ee ~ ] 


A simple way to propagate the clematis. 


comes quite true to type and offers enjoyment for hybridizing. 
Should vigorous stock be desired for a host plant, use Clematis 
paniculata or C. virginiana, which will be mature the second 
year from seed. Graft near the roots and keep the parent 
growth cut back. Clematis likes lime. Early and late varieties 
will prolong the blooming season and the charm of the flower 
is in its vigorous crisp texture. As a matter of fact, however, 
this simple method of grafting may be used to propagate 
many other soft-wood plants. 
—George B. Furniss. 

Oakland, Calif. 


A Remarkable Florida Tree 


ITRUS mitis, commonly called the Calamondin, is one of 
Florida’s most attractive and satisfactory ornamental 
lawn trees. It is a low-branching and compact tree, assuming 
a rounded mass at maturity. The foliage is the characteristic 
lustrous green of the citrus group. Calamondin has much to 
recommend its ornamental value, for, in addition to the waxy 
green foliage, it has the usual beautiful citrus flower, pure 
white with orange-blossom fragrance and abundant deep 
orange-yellow fruit very much like miniature oranges, to 
which they are very closely related. 
The fact that the Calamondin is never without flowers or 
fruit and usually has flowers, green fruit and ripe fruit at the 
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DON'T PLANT 
GOOD SEEDS 


in soil where they will 
not grow 


The Sudbury Soil Test Kit will 
show you what your soil requires to 
adapt it to the plants and grasses that 
you want to grow. New larger model 
gives 20 individual tests for nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, potash and acidity. 


At leading seed houses. 
SUDBURY SOIL 


TEST KIT 


Complete with instruc- 
tions and data on 


plant needs +g? 


If your mY does mot 
carry it send $2-00 direct te 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
P.O. Box 641, Mass. 






SOUTH SUDBURY, 


> S 
ter OM eae 


HALF PRICE OFFER 


Daffodil yellow, $1 0a. aa 
* CONDESA de SASTAGO, LT.“ 
Coppery red & yellow, $1 ¢a. 
Send $1 now Get BOTH these 
dollar STAR ROSES at HALF PRICE 
to test in your garden. Everblooming, 
2-yr., FIELD-GROWN plants sent post- 
paid at planting time. Adapted to climate 
anywhere in United States. 


“BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES” 
FREE booklet tells graphically the history, 
care, and use of roses outdoors and in; how 
to plan, plant, and care for rose gardens. 

Send for your copy now 
1938 STAR ROSE CATALOG of 186 best. 
roses, shows in fuil color our world- 
famous patented TOM THUMB 
and 70 others. Your copy free. 





for 


iM-P. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


TON POtSONGL* 
But means Mure Pe ath te 


thre Pist- 


vour Seedsman 





MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


imparts to the seed-bed that degree of 
mellowness, warmth and aeration which is 
ideal for germination. It gives Spring 
ding plants and hardy perennials their best 
start, and induces vigorous growth. 


$2.25 per 100-Ib. bag, F.O.B. East Kingston 
Send for Circular 
MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, N. H. 


Our Silver Medal 
Tuberous Rooted 
Begonias 


are unexcelled 
Por Full Particulars Write 
ALBAMONT GARDENS, CAMPTON, N. H. 
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EUROPEAN 
GARDEN TOUR 


Under personal leadership of Mr. Arthur 
Herrington, General Manager of wt 
tional Flower Show, sails July 13th, 
NORMANDIE, visiting 6 countries, a “he 
Gardens of Europe—50 days, $745.00. 


Full details from 


ARTHUR HERRINGTON 
HOLIDAY TOURS INC. 
535 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Subur- 
banites, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen. 

Loew Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. A 
1084 33rd Ave. $.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 















EXETER 


WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American 


Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Spring 1938 Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box 144 Exeter, New Hampshire 


NEWEST KOREAN 
DISCOVERIES! 


All favorite ‘‘Mums” in FREE booklet. 
Special Offers save money. Send postal. 
HILLTOP NURSERIES 
H10 HARTFORD, MICH. 


RUSSELL LUPINS? 
Yes, we have plants to offer! 


Send for the January issue of Gardenside 
Goesip, the catalog, that is also a gardening 
journal, and read all about them. It’s free for 
a postal to— 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
SHELBURNE, VERMONT 


HARDY AZALEAS 


KZ2MPFERI Poukhanense Schlippen- 
bachi Mucronulata Vaseyi Calendulacea, 
Enkianthus, Juniperus Rigida, Hick’s 
Yew, Fine Variety of High Grade Nur- 
sery Stock, Large Yews 12-15’ spread. 
Write for prices. 

BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 
245 BRIMFIELD ST. WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 


PHLOX CAMLA 


A new dwarf evergreen plant of rare charm 
having very large flowers of glistening sal- 
mon pink. One of the finest of all new plants. 
2 for $1.00 postpaid. FREE 1 pkt. Scabiosa 
Salmon Beauty. 
Send for free plant and seed cctalog listing 
over 1000 hardy plants—it pronounces names. 


3 E. 101 SHARP AVE., RM. 421 
LOUTUS 3: SPOKANE. WAS 
e NURSERI e s 
Sempervivum, choice and rare _ forms, 
mixed; Campanula saxifraga and Telham 


Beauty ; Papaver orientalis, best named 
var., mixed. All 25c pkt 
1938 catalog lists rare plants, bulbs, 
shrubs and seeds. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


Write for Catalogue 
WEATHERED OAK Rk FARM, INC. 
BRADLEY HILLS 


BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


Choice Rock Plants 
and Iris 


CARL STARKER GARDENS 
Jennings Lodge Oregon 
1938 Catalogue Now Ready 















































HORTICULTURE 


same time, adds much to its every-season effect. Although the 
good shape and clean habit of growth of the Calamondin ren- 
ders it a very good lawn tree, it also has a place in the shrub 
planting, for its ultimate height is scarcely more than twelve 
feet. 

In addition to the ornamental qualities of the Calamondin, 
the fruits, about one and one-quarter to one and one-half 
inches in diameter, may be used for culinary purposes, preserv- 
ing and in the making of ade. This should be a very inter- 


esting conservatory plant in the North. 
—Frank T. White. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Seed and Nursery Trade Catalogues 


Aggeler & Musser Co. (Los Angeles, Calif.) Seeds, 1938. 

Baake, H. L., & Son Nursery. (West Los Angeles, Calif.) Begonias, fuchsias, gerberas, 
ranunculus, etc. 

Blackmore &% Langdon. (Bath, Eng.) Greenhouse and herbaceous plants, 1938. 

Bountiful Ridge Nurseries. (Princess Anne, Md.) Fruits and ornamentals for 1938. 

Carter's Tested Seeds Ltd. (London, Eng.) Seeds, 1938. 

Clarke Nursery. (San Jose, Calif.) Ornamentals, 1938. 

Echo Heights Farm. (Jordan, N. Y.) Gladiolus, 1938. 

Emlong's Nursery. (Stevensville, Mich.) Fruits and berries. 

Farmer Seed and Nursery Co. (Faribault, Minn.) Seeds and nursery stock, 1938. 

Flying Cloud Farms. (Acushnet Sta., New Bedford, Mass.) Gladiolus, 1938. 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. (Shelburne, Vt.) ‘“‘Garden gossip,’’ Jan. 15, 1938—a 
discussion price list of new and unusual plants. 


Gillet, Felix, Nursery. (Nevada City, Calif.) Nut trees, ornamentals and fruits, 1938. 
Gillet, Howard M. (New Lebanon, N. Y.) 1938 gladiolus bulbs, dahlias, peonies, etc. 
Henderson, Peter, & Co. (35 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City) General catalogue, 1938. 
Hornberger, F. C. (Hamburg, N. Y.) Gladiolus, 1938. 

Houdyshel, Cecil. (1412 Third St., La Verne, Calif.) Bulbous plants, 1938. 
Howard & Smith. (Montebello, Calif.) Roses, Spring 1938. 

Jefferies, John, & Son, Ltd. (Cirencester, Eng.) 1938 catalog of seeds. 

Jones, J. W., & Son. (Franklin, Va.) 1938 catalog of strawberries. 

Kelly Bros. (Dansville, N. Y.) Fruits and ornamentals, 1938. 


Kennedy, Andrew R., Inc. (224 W. 34th St., N. Y.) Seeds, bulbs, plants, Spring 
1938. 


McConnell Nursery Co. (Port Burwell, Ontario, Can.) 1938—hardy plants, orna- 
mentals and fruits. 


McDonald, Kenneth, & Sons, Ltd. (Market Sq., Ottawa, Can.) Plants, bulbs, and 
seeds, 1938. 


Marshall, W. E., & Co. (150 W. 23d St., N. Y. City) Seeds, 1938. 

Murrell, Edwin, Ltd. (Shrewsbury, Eng. Seeds, 1938. 

Pearce, Rex D. (Merchantville, N. J.) Seeds of rare plants. 

Perry Seed Co. (Boston, Mass.) Seeds, 1938. 

Riverview Gardens. (St. Paul, Minn.) Gladiolus, 1938. 

Saint Clare Rare Bulb Gardens. (Richmond, Calif.) Rare bulbs, Autumn, 1937. 
Scarff’s, W. N., Sons. (New Carlisle, O.) General catalog, 1938. 


Schwarz & Giorgi. (Apartado Postal no. 7, San Guis Potosi, $.G.P., Mexico) Cacti 
price list 1938. 


Seal, Jessie L. (San Francisco, Calif.) Dahlias, 1938. 

Smiley’s Water Gardens. (Seward, Neb.) Aquatics and perennials. 
Snyder Bros. (Center Point, Ia.) Hardy plant material for 1938. 
Stumpp © Walter. (132-138 Church St., N. Y. City) Seeds, 1938. 


Three Laurels. (Madison Co., Marshall, N. C.) Wild native flowering plants of 
western N. C. and native trees and shrubs. 


Townsend, E. W., Sons. (Salisbury, Md.) 1938 catalog of fruits. 

Tricker, Wm. (Saddle River, N. J.) Everything for the water garden, 1938. 
Truffaut, Georges. (Versailles, France.) Seeds, plants, bulbs, Spring, 1938. 
Vaughan’'s Seed Store. (47-49 Barclay St., N.Y. City) Garden annual, 1938. 


Vilmorin-Andrieux % Cie. (Paris, France) General catalog, 1938. Roses, trees and 
shrubs, etc., Autumn, 1937. 


a Nurseries. (Waynesboro, Va.) General nursery stock, Spring and Fall 





























UFPCe'S ( Tyride ) 


lar. Tigerflow 

always attract atten- 
tion. Brilliantly col- 
ored red, orange, 
yellow, pink, white f 
blooms marked red, pur- o 


very interesting to watch the proces- 
sion of bloom with a new bud 
opening as each old flower 
orn: Easy to grow. 


in AMERICA 


Bulbs, mixed colors (value 5 

cog Ae ge By Be Coast States. 20c to these states. 

want at this low 

s rate! Burpee’s 
and | Bete ne free 













ATLEE BURPEE 


si” Burpee Bidg., PEE OO. before March 10. 





New 1938 Catalog 
TIGERFLOWERS yFAMONT WILD FLOWERS 


LARGEST COLLECTION 


flowering: Aug-sept. It's | ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


February 15, 1938 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


We will ship, prepaid, 2 each large 
=— bulbs, correctly labeled for 
.00: 
AMADO MISS EDITH ROWE 

PELEGRINA 
POLAR ICE 
ELKHART SALBACH’S PINK 
JEAN DU TAILLES VANITY FAIR 
MAMMOTH WHITE WASAGA 

Extra Gratis—2 Talisman 

Send for New 1938 Catalog 

K NURSERIES 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A Catalog 


describing an unusual collection of 
NEW. BARE and TINGE TESTED 
TREES, SHRUBS, 
BULBS, etc. 
From all parts of the world, at surprisingly 
low prices 
Sent on Request 


THE TINGLE NURSERY COMPANY 
203 GARDEN LANE PITTSVILLE, MD 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





100 GLADIOLUS BULBS: Ten é¢ach—Ten 
different varieties blooming size bulbs. 
Picardy, Wasaga, Yvonne, Pelegrina, 
Phipps, etc. Sent prepaid for $2.00. If not 
interested in this collection send for price 
list. Arrow-Head Farm, Merrimac, Mass 





RHODODENDEONS, azaleas, evergreens, 
wild flowers, orchids and vines. W holesale— 
~~ catalogue. Three Laurels, Marshall, 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





BLUEBERRIES: New cultivated GIANTS, 
most delightful to grow. Ornamental, valu- 
able. Delicious wholesome fruit for young 
and old. Plants all sizes. Grower's prices. 
Free Booklet. Houston Orchards, Hanover, 
Mass. 





BEGONIAS: We specialize in Unusual Va- 
rieties, including Tuberous. We ship plants 
in paper pots anywhere in U. 8. Our new 
Begonia Booklet contains complete cultural 
instructions and descriptions of over 200 
varieties. Price 50c postpaid. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 





BOOK OF FLOWERS FREE: New Phlox, 
Dahlias, Jap Iris, Gladiolus, Lilies, ete. 
Howard Gillet, Box 451, New Lebanon, 
N. Y. 





600 Hardy HIMALAYAN FLOWERS — 
10, 24, 50 choice kinds for $1.25, $2.50, 
$5.00. Ghose & Co., Townend, Darjeeling, 
India. 





ALASKA WILDFLOWER SEEDS: Also 
Alaskan grown flower and garden seeds. 
Catalog. Caribou Island Seeds, Caribou 
Island, Skilak Lake, Seward, Alaska. 





EDUCATIONAL LECTURE for home dirt 
gardeners. General or specialized subjects. 
Special rates to small Clubs. LD T. 
BENT, 124 Edgell Rd., Framingham Center, 
Mass. 





WILD NATIVE flowering shrubs, rhodo- 
dendrons, perennials. Catalogue. Wholesale 
and retail. Three Laurels, Marshall, N. C. 





160 DAHLIA BARGAINS: Including 
“Jane Cowl,” “Commodore,” 10c. ‘“‘Prince 
of Persia,”’ ‘““White Wonder,”’ ““Monmouth 
Ohampion,” 25c. “‘Satan,”’ “Rotary,” 50c. 
Catalogue free. Best-Ever Gardens, oe 
H, 830 Pinewood Ave., Schenectady, N. 





OUTSTANDING GARDEN ORNAMENTS: 
Quaint old-time straw skep beehives. Photos 
on request. G. Korn, Berrien Springs, Mich. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





AL: Guarantecd-io-bloam | Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 


Wanted: Position as gardener and care- 
taker on estate. Excellent training in horti- 
culture. Single. Excellent references. D. T 
M., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 
10% discount on all cash orders received 





POSITION WANTED: Head gardener- 
superintendent. Proven ability all branches 
of horticuiture. Ps uestionable integrity. 
References Al. é. Care of “Horticul- 
ture,”” Boston, ions. 





